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NOTES AID COMMENTS. 



NEW YORK TENEMENTS. 

New Yoek is breeding a mob in her tenements ; a mob that, so far 
docile, will.some time rise, unless its wrongs are righted, and right them for 
itself. Three-fourths of New York's population live in tenements, aDd one- 
half in tenements of such unhappy character that their baleful influence 
cannot help but be marked upon their crowds— domiciles so overcrowded 
that on theirdoorways might be tacked this paraphrase, "All ye who enter 
here, leave decency behind " ; where only the rent and the death rate are 
high, and the standards of virtue, cleanliness and comfort are so low as to 
scarcely merit consideration; where self respect — the salvation of the 
human creature — may be said to reach the vanishing point. 

There are in New York 34,967 front tenements and 2,391 rear tenements, 
with population given by the Board of Health as-276,565 families, composed 
of 1,225,411 individuals. The total population of the city is 1,513,501. Six 
small downtown wards may with confidence be spoken of as forming the 
most crowded spot on earth. No obtainable statistics of English or conti- 
nental cities show a population approaching that of this district of New 
York. Nowhere else on the face of the globe are human beings packed to- 
gether in such compact layers ; nowhere are there so many of the layers. 

The district is in shape an irregular square, bounded on the north by 
Fourteenth street, on the east and south by the East River and on the west 
by the Bowery and Fourth Avenue, with an addition of a few swarming 
acres extending thence between Houston and Canal streets to Broadway. It 
embraces scarcely one twenty-flf th of the whole city's area, but it furnishes 
"homes" for nearly one quarter of the city's population, and, incidentally, 
provides 10,000 yearly of the city's 40,000 deaths. An official also credits it 
with supplying the raw material for eighty per cent, of Gotham's criminals. 

The population per square mile of these six ward3 was given in 1890 as : 

Seventh 137,200 I Thirteenth 295,104 

Tenth 357,888 Fourtdenth 198,272 

Eleventh 262,720 I Serenteenth 252,831 

This is an average for the whole district of 252,834 to the square mile. 

Even the lowest of these figures shows a higher population than occurs 
anywhere else; and the population of the Tenth Ward to any given area is 
more than twice that credited to the most thickly populated district of Old 
London, where 175,816 people to the square mile dwell, and have been com- 
paratively comfortable. Several continental cities contain more tightly 
crowded districts than London ever did, but none approaches the terrifying 
congestion of our " teeming Tenth." 
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Divide the area of that ward among its inhabitants, and each one has 
8.6 square feet, or less than a square yard of ground space. The smallest 
toddler in the ward could not swing his arms in such a compass without 
assault upon his neighbor. Divide all six wards in a similar fashion, appor- 
tioning the total of inhabitants among them equally, and each person would 
have one and one-half square yards to turn around in if he could. So, 
then, if all these people were arrayed in marching order on a parade ground 
equal in area to the space they live in, their ranks would lack but little of 
being as tightly closed as those of an army in condition for battle. 

There are among these tenements, besides a class that would be intelli- 
gent and respectable if they could, the offscourings of almost every nation 
under the sun. Whether our immigration laws be wise or foolish, this is 
their result, and it adds a new complication to the puzzle of the tenements. 
Nineteen languages and dialects are among the accomplishments of a furni- 
ture firm's collector who does business wholly in these wards, and some- 
times he is forced to call for an interpreter 1 So New York's tenements are 
not only the worst crowded ; their crowds are the most intricate and diffi- 
cult to deal with. A worker among them must have a new method for 
almost every block. 

As far back as 1864, when the highest population of the tenements had 
reached the ratio of 290,000 to the square mile, the gravity of the problem 
received spasmodic recognition. A citizens' committee, frightened by the 
prospects of a plague, had investigated those districts which they called " the 
slums," and the poor called " home." They found the sanitary conditions 
vile, and recommendations for health laws (practically the first we had) 
were made to the legislature. These were acted upon, but so tardily that 
the evil bore its fruit of cholera and smallpox first. This delayed opera- 
tions until 1869. Then the newly organized Board of Health ordered the 
cutting of 46,000 windows in wholly dark and unventilated rooms within a 
twelvemonth, and when 1874 came, the Board had closed 550 cellars south of 
Houston Street, many of which were below tidewater, and had hitherto been 
jointly tenanted by hogs and human beings. 

The " Tenement House Act " of 1867 satisfied the city until 1879-80, when 
a new step towards improvement was made through the tireless efforts of a 
few, led by Felix Adler. It was found impossible to arouse much interest 
in the matter, however, and only a few additions to the tenement house 
laws were the result. In the meantime, private philanthropy had done 
something by the erection of a few " model tenements," and individuals 
have worked patiently and earnestly, but without concerted effort, since 
then. And that is all ; and that is almost nothing. Sanitary laws have re- 
duced the death rate of the tenements, thus protecting the more prosper- 
ous portion of the community from tenement-born plague, but it is an open 
question if a low death rate, other things being as they are, is a blessing to 
the tenements themselves. 

Thus New York, confronted in its tenements with the gravest danger 
of the sort that ever perilled a community, has taken no steps to eradicate 
it. What has been done has been defensive, never aggressive. In this 
neglect this city stands alone, and thus mocks its own pretensions to the 
van of progress. Every great centre of population in " effete and backward 
Europe" has done more. London cleared' at one time forty-two acres at a 
net cost of £1,211,336; at another time 111,000 square feet, with an expen- 
diture of £270,000. In Liverpool, 20,720 square yards in one of the worst 
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districts were purchased for £67,000. Edinburgh dispossessed 1,500 families 
from grossly imperfect dwellings at a cost of $3,505,000. Glasgow cleared 
and largely rebuilt eighty-eight acres. Birmingham bought and brought 
about the improvement of her forty-three worst acres. And so the European 
record goes. Paris, Berlin, even Hamburg, Cologne, and Buda Pesth have 
done much. New York, with all its boasting, has done nothing. 

I have for three months been carrying on an investigation of the tene- 
ments, principally in the six wards specified. This examination has included 
a cellar-to-garret search of 319 or more buildings selected at random as 
typical, and a study of the people in them— their moral, mental and financial 
condition. The result has been an appalling revelation of extortion, over- 
crowding, immorality and filth. Our notoriously corrupt political system, 
the ever occurring and ever inadequately answered plea for education, the 
question of religious advancement, the liquor puzzle, even crime — in all 
its branches, not omitting the social evil— sink into insignificance before the 
problem of the housing of the poor, for that includes them all. 

The first phase of the investigation concerned rents. Of all real 
estate in New York, tenement property pays the highest profits. Business 
buildings and high class residences and apartment houses here yield yearly 
from 4*4 to 6 per cent. The latter is considered high. The ordinary tene- 
ment pays 10 per cent., and I have found houses which return a profit of 
20, 23 and 25 per cent, on a reasonable estimate of their actual worth (not 
their market price,) based on their assessed valuations. I am assured by 
real estate agents that profits of 100 per cent, are not unknown. Only 
buildings used for illegal purposes pay a higher profit than tenements, and 
there is a row of houses of the former class in one street which actually 
yields proportionately lower rentals than do tenement houses not further 
than two blocks away. One of the finest apartment houses in the country, 
in which elevators, electric lights, service and other conveniences are 
furnished to its tenants, costs them yearly 37% cents per square foot. A 
dirty, 111 ventilated and rickety tenement on Essex Street, where even 
running water is not plenty and where the commonest necessities are all but 
neglected, costs its tenants 40 cents per square foot per year. 

Private greed has wrought most of the evils of the tenements which 
must be undone by public philanthropy. The Board of Health through its 
sanitary laws can improve the sanitary condition of the tenements, but 
with high rents and resultant overcrowding it can, of course, do nothing. 
The discomfort of the individual tenant is, in a broad sense, not a mat- 
ter of public concern. But that the same conditions which make the indi- 
vidual uncomfortable and unhappy affect in some measure 1,225,411 of the 
city's 1,513,501 inhabitants is of the greatest moment. There are 37,358 
tenement houses in New York and they shelter fully 80 per cent, of the 
city's population. Half of that 80 per cent, is exposed to the full effect of 
the evil's worst phases. 

Instances of the crowding of from seven to twelve persons into two 
small rooms are not unusual discoveries. Of course, in such circumstances, 
morality and cleanliness are impossible. Crowding like this is almost 
always a necessity, not a wilful act, from a tenant's point of view. It can- 
not but tend to wipe out, not only the conventionalities of civilization, but 
the very instincts of common decency. Homes cannot exist, and without 
the home the marriage relation is sure to languish, and drunkenness, 
vagrancy and kindred evils to increase. Husbands neglect their wives. 
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wives ignore their children, children regard their parents with hatred and 
distrust instead of filial love. The effect of such crowding on the bodies of 
its participants is quite as apparent. All sorts of preventable diseases 
flourish, cripples are common, and idiots — the result, generally, of unnat- 
ural family relations — are found frequently. 

At this time, while temporary depression in the trades by which most 
tenement dwellers gain a livelihood has thrown thousands out of work, it 
would be unfair to write of existing destitution as typical, so I shall say 
nothing of it. The invariable rule may be laid down that when the tene- 
ment dweller can get work he works constantly and earns too little; when 
he cannot, he suffers, that is all. Hundreds have told me that even in 
the best of times they have no recreation other than liquor, and 
there are thousands, notably the Jews, who do not even get drunk. 

All this is but the barest and most meagre outline of the situation 
which must be faced. Two methods of improvement are recommended — 
one the razing of old buildings and construction of new ones on better 
plans in the same districts in which the evil now is worst ; the other the 
providing of cheap rapid transit to the suburbs and cheap homes for the 
poor there, with a view to depopulation of the crowded urban quarters. 

Edward Marshall. 



AMATEUB CLASSES IN NURSING. 

It has seemed to the writer that a more general knowledge of the latest 
methods of nursing the sick is desirable among all classes, and that enthusias- 
tic young women might here find a new field for gaining and disseminating 
knowledge, and, consequently, increasing the sum of " happiness below." 
The idea is somewhat in line with the establishment of cooking schools, so 
beneficial in giving a new dignity to the laboratory of the kitchen, as well 
as disseminating new ideas of preparing food. There were times when such 
institutions were not needed, when, in our primitive civilization, and even 
in post colonial times, every woman found time to educate her daughter in 
plain and even fancy cooking. These luxurious later times find mothers so 
oppressed with social duties, so absorbed in reading and writing and calling 
and entertaining, in dressing and planning dresses, so dependent on ser- 
vants, that what are, after all, important accomplishments, have been 
allowed to become " out-of-date." And yet, when emergency arises, many a 
woman would honestly confess she would willingly forget how to play a 
sonata if she only knew how to make a good salad or omelet. 

This leads up to the consideration of a vocation that is even more out- 
of-date than the household cook, and that is the family nurse. "We must 
repeat the old lamentations ; life is not all a holiday, and not only will 
hunger and sickness come, but emergencies and ill-fortune will often throw 
the duties of cook or nurse on the members of the family. Why not, then, 
give the daughters a course of instruction in the art of nursing the sick 
as well as in schools of cookery? If the cook is as necessary to physical, 
mental, and even moral well-being as the engineer i3 necessary in the 
steamship's hold, the nurse is as indispensable as the pilot that we take on 
to thread the rocks and shoals, whether we are "crossing the bar" to the 
ocean or entering the harbor of health. 



